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Careful  studies  of  our  food  situation  show — 

That  our  farmers  have  broken  all  food-production  records 
each  year  of  the  war. 

That  20  million  families  have  aided  by  planting  Victory 
Gardens. 

That  there  is  just  one  source  of  extra  food  we  have  yet  to 
draw  upon,  namely,  the  vast  amount  of  food  now  wasted, 
much  of  which  can  and  must  be  saved. 

We  need  food  to  win  the  war.  We  need  it  for  the  soldiers 
at  home,  for  increased  armed  forces  abroad,  for  the  liber- 
ated nations.  Yet,  in  his  home,  in  the  face  of  our  great 
needs  for  food,  the  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  WASTES 
100  pounds  of  edible  food  a  year! 

ALTOGETHER  WE  WASTE 

125  MILLION  POUNDS  OF  FOOD  A  DAY! 

The  125  million  pounds  includes  food  wasted  every  day 
from  farm  to  table. 

Surveys  by  agricultural  economists  and  garbage  analysts 
show  that  we  waste  from  20  to  30  percent  of  all  the  food 
we  produce.  The  losses  occur  in  harvesting,  storing, 
shipping,  and  processing,  in  selling,  and  at  the  table.  The 
amount  wasted  is  more  than  enough  to  feed  10  million 
soldiers  the  year  round  and  meet  the  lend-lease  commit- 
ments to  our  allies. 

Of  this  gigantic  waste  one-fourth  to  one-third  takes  place 
in  the  home.  This  means  that  the  average  American 
family  throws  out  400  pounds  of  good  edible  food  every 
year. 

Of  even  more  importance  is  the  waste  that  occurs  on  farms, 
in  warehouses,  and  in  stores,  because  perishable  foods  did 
not  find  a  market  soon  enough.  The  supply  and  demand 
for  food  are  never  exactly  balanced.  There  are  always 
seasonal  and  local  abundances  which  must  be  used  up  be- 
fore they  spoil. 

A  good  wartime  rule,  then,  is:  Use  the  more  plentiful  foods 
to  prevent  waste. 

Saving  food  is  hard  for  Americans — We  have  always  had 
so  much  of  it!  Of  course,  none  of  us  is  deliberately  waste- 
ful. Yet  our  garbage  cans  continue  to  fill  up.  Now  is 
the  time  to  cut  food  waste. 


PLAN . . .  BUY  JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED 


Before  you  shop: 


Check  to  see  what's  on  hand  and  how 
much  room  you  have  to  store  perishable 
foods. 

Plan  meals  around  foods  in  season, 
especially  plentiful  ones.  Remember  to 
use  leftovers. 


When  you  shop: 

Buy  only  what  you'll  use. 

Buy  foods  in  seasonal  abundance. 


STORE  TO  KEEP  FRESH 


Meat, 

Fish, 

Poultry 


Store  meat  cold  and  covered  loosely.  With  a  damp  cloth 
wipe  off  chops  and  roasts  just  before  using.  Keep  meat 
for  stews,  cut-up  poultry,  or  ground  meat  extra  cold  and 
cook  soon.  Cut-up  meat  tends  to  spoil  faster  than  meat 
in  a  piece. 

Keep  cooked  meat  covered  and  cold.  If  serving  it  sliced  or 
chopped,  cut  just  before  using. 

Wash  poultry  thoroughly  inside  and  out,  dry  well,  and  store 
very  cold  until  time  to  cook. 

Cook  fish  at  once  or  wrap  in  wax  paper  and  keep  very 
cold.  Be  sure  to  put  fish  well  away  from  other  foods  that 
are  likely  to  take  the  fish  odor. 


Keep  eggs,  cheese,  and  milk  covered  and  cold.  Store 
eggs  in  a  covered  pan  or  bowl  away  from  strong  smelling 
foods. 


Keep  leftover  yolks  by  adding  just  enough  cold  water  to 
cover.  Put  egg  whites  in  a  jar  or  dish  and  cover  tightly. 
Be  sure  to  keep  in  a  cold  place.    Use  soon. 

Put  milk  in  colder  part  of  refrigerator,  covered,  and  away 
from  odorous  foods.  Take  out  as  much  as  you  need  at 
one  time  and  keep  the  rest  cool.  Don't  combine  one  day's 
milk  with  another's.  The  older  milk  may  spoil  the  whole 
supply. 

Dried  and  evaporated  milk  keep  best  in  a  cold,  dry  place. 

If  milk  and  egg  dishes,  such  as  custards,  cream  pies,  puddings, 
are  not  to  be  eaten  at  once,  cool  them  quickly.  Store 
covered  and  cold. 

Serve  cottage  cheese  and  other  soft  cheese  soon  after  buying 
as  they  spoil  fast.    Store  hard  cheese  tightly  wrapped. 


Fats 


Best  way  to  keep  fats  is  cold,  tightly  covered,  in  a  dark  place 
away  from  odorous  foods. 

Save  all  drippings  and  fat  cut  from  meat.  Render  cuttings 
of  fat  by  heating  slowly  to  separate  fat  from  connective 
tissue,  strain  through  a  clean  cloth,  cool.  Strain  drippings  if 
necessary.    Store  like  other  fats,  covered,  and  very  cold. 

Clarify  fats  in  which  strong-flavored  foods  have  been 
cooked  by  adding  1  cup  of  hot  water  for  each  cup  of  fat. 
Heat  slowly  for  10  minutes,  stirring  well.  Strain  and  chill. 
Remove  hardened  fat  from  top  of  water  and  scrape  off 
underside,  getting  off  any  dark  material  and  as  much  water 
as  possible.    Use  soon. 

To  clarify  oil,  poultry  or  other  soft  fats,  add  four  or  five  thin 
slices  of  raw  potato  per  cup  of  fat  and  heat  slowly  for 
about  20  minutes.    Strain  and  cool. 


Keep  ripe  fruits  cool  and  spread  out.  Handle  carefully  so 
as  not  to  bruise.  Wash  berries,  cherries,  grapes  just  before 
using. 

Let  unripened  fruit  ripen  in  the  sun. 
Keep  bananas  at  room  temperature. 

Store  dried  fruits — airtight — in  a  cool  place.  Watch 
closely  in  warm  weather  for  worms  or  weevils. 

Vegetables  need  varying  degrees  of  coolness  according  to 
the  kind.  Wash  and  drain  salad  and  cooking  greens, 
including  turnip  and  beet  tops,  pile  loosely  in  a  vegetable 
pan,  salad  bowl,  or  waterproof  bag.  Leave  cauliflower, 
brussels  sprouts,  broccoli,  cabbage  uncut  and  slightly  moist. 
Let  snap  beans,  lima  beans,  peas,  corn  stay  in  pod  or 
husk  until  ready  for  cooking.  Keep  all  these  vegetables 
cold. 

Cut  tops  of  root  vegetables  to  2  inches  to  save  storage 
space,  and  keep  vegetables  in  cool,  well-ventilated  place. 

Cover  potatoes  and  onions  with  a  paper  or  bag  to  keep  out 
light.    Keep  dry  and  cool  but  avoid  freezing. 

Have  dry,  cool  storage  for  sweetpotatoes  and  squash. 


Breadstuffs 


Cool  home-made  bread  or  cake  and  store  in  a  ventilated  box. 
In  hot  weather,  keep  bread  from  molding  by  wrapping  in 
wax  paper  and  putting  in  refrigerator. 

Roll  or  grind  all  leftover  bits  or  dried-out  bread  and  store 
the  crumbs  in  a  covered  jar  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

Store  crackers  or  cookies  in  airtight  tins,  jars,  or  boxes. 
Don't  store  them  with  bread. 


FIX  FOOD  THE  THRIFTY  WAY 


When  you  prepare  food: 

Fix  only  as  much  food  as  you  know  your  family  will  eat  at 
one  meal — unless  you  plan  to  have  leftovers  for  another 
meal. 

Keep  peelings  thin. 

When  skins  are  tender,  scrub  and  serve  these  vegetables  with 
skins  on:  Summer  squash,  cucumbers,  carrots,  tomatoes. 
Leave  skins  on  apples  for  salads,  fruit  cups,  applesauce. 

Save  celery  tops,  chop  them  fine,  or  dry  to  use  in  soups, 
stews,  creamed  vegetables,  dressing,  meat  or  vegetable  loaf. 

Save  tops  of  turnips  or  beets  to  serve  as  a  green  cooked 
vegetable — or  when  these  root  vegetables  are  young  and 
tender,  cook  tops  and  all. 

Don't  throw  away  tender  green  leaves  of  cauliflower.  Cook 
diced  and  serve  with  the  rest  of  the  vegetable. 

Save  outer  leaves  of  cabbage  and  lettuce  to  chop  in  salads 
or  cook  with  mixed  greens. 

Keep  vegetable  water  or  "pot  liquor"  to  use  in  soups,  stews, 
gravies,  or  vegetable  cocktail.  Store  in  a  covered  jar  in 
refrigerator. 

To  prevent  crushing  berries  when  you  wash  them,  put  them  in 
a  wire  sieve  before  dipping  in  water. 

To  remove  the  skins  from  tomatoes  or  peaches  immerse  for  1 
minute  in  boiling  water.  Remove,  dip  in  cold  water, 
and  skin. 


When  you  cook: 


Measure  all  ingredients  accurately.  You'll  waste  less  raw 
materials  like  flour,  milk,  fats,  and  so  on,  and  have  better 
cooked  foods  besides. 


Waste  no  fats.  When  you're  measuring  less  than  d  cupful — 
for  example,  cup  of  fat — fill  cup  with  water  %  full.  Add 
fat  and  push  if  under  the  water  until  the  water  comes  to  the 
level  of  the  cup  top.  Pour  out  water  and  you  have  an 
accurdte  yi  cup  of  fat. 

Potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes — cook  in  their  skins  to  save 
food  value.  Then  when  they're  ready,  serve  as  you  like — 
in  jackets,  mashed,  creamed,  parslied. 

Cook  vegetables,  covered,  in  as  little  water  as  possible. 
Don't  overcook.  Learn  to  season  them  well  and  serve  so 
they're  appetizing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  tongue. 

Tough  woody  ends  of  asparagus — usually  discarded — can 
be  cooked  until  soft,  pressed  through  a  sieve,  and  the  pulp 
added  to  a  mixed  vegetable  soup  or  used  in  cream  soup. 

Remember  that  citrus  rinds,  grated  and  sometimes  thinly 
sliced,  make  good  flavorings  for  cooked  fruits,  cakes,  pies, 
puddings,  cooked  cereal. 

Make  good  use  of  leftovers: 

Boil  chicken  or  meat  bones  or  chicken  feet  for  broth. 

Combine  leftover  gravy  with  cooked  vegetables  or  bits  of 
meat  and  top  with  biscuit  dough,  bake,  and  serve  as  a 
main  dish.  Or  heat  gravy  and  serve  on  hot  biscuits 
or  toast.  A 

Season  chicken  or  other  poultry  fat  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  spread  thinly  on  bread  in  place  of  butter. 

Grate  hardened  cheese  including  hard  edges  under  the 
rind  and  use  in  cooked  cheese  dishes. 

Use  dry  bread  crumbs  in  meat  and  vegetable  loaves,  in 
puddings,  and  stuffings,  as  coating  for  croquettes  and 
chops,  as  topping  for  cheese  dishes. 

Serve  stale  bread  as  toast — cinnamon,  melba,  French,  or 
just  plain.  Or  cube  stale  bread,  toast,  and  float  as 
croutons  ort  soup. 

Slice  leftover  cereal  and  fry.  Or  use  in  soups,  fritters, 
casserole  dishes,  or  meat  and  vegetable  loaves.  Fry  left- 
over rice  with  a  little  green  pepper  and  onion  and  serve 
with  meat. 

Steam  stale  cake  or  cookies  and  serve  with  a  sauce  as 
pudding. 


AT  THE  TABLE 


Put  small  pats  of  butter  on  the  plates  so  none  will  be  wasted. 

Pour  out  only  as  much  milk  as  the  family  will  drink. 

Serve  bread  with  crusts  on.  Leave  crust  on  sandwiches. 

Give  small  servings  first  and  plan  on  seconds  or  even  thirds, 
especially  for  children. 

Get  a  family  agreement  to  eat  favorite  foods  when  they're 
available  but  to  try  other  foods  when  they're  on  the  market. 

More  food  has  doubtless  been  wasted  by  "don't  like"  than 
by  any  other  words  in  the  language.  In  wartime,  we  should 
be  willing  to  try  new  foods  and  to  eat  those  that  are  in 
seasonally  abundant  supply  even  though  they  are  not  our 
favorites.  In  this  way  we  reduce  the  demand  for  the  less 
plentiful  foods.  Trad  i  t  i  o  ip1"TToTOns^oT57haT  is  ^sood  a  id 
not  good  for  us  may  mean  the  difference  between  good 
health  and  indifferent  hcaltfiGU RKiilMT  SERIAL  RECORD 
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